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IMPORTANT T USES OF THE SCRAPBOOK. 


Next to the Bible and Shakspere, the book 
which should be on every family shelf is the 
Scrapbook. It is a thesaurus of the individ- 
ual’s life, and has that advantage over all 
other books which are made by other people. 
It is the best possible family record — for 
photographs, memoranda, documents, and 
everything else. It saves the vagrant verse 
and the material clippings which you wish to 
copy. Just as the camera has ceased to be 
a mere tool of the professional or of the 
“fiend,” and has become a recording clerk 
for the family, just as the card catalog has 


ousted the clumsier forms of business, so 
the scrapbook to those who know how to 
use it means more in the average household 
— more for culture, and more for comfort, 
and more for convenience than any other 
volume, except the Book of Books. 

Besides the fugitive savings of photo- 
graphs, papers, and clippings, the scrapbook 
enables one to keep in a small compass the 
cream of fifty feet of literature. One can 
have Keats’s few best poems, and Tennyson’s 
few best, and Poe’s few best, and something 
from Tom Moore, and Kipling, and Whit- 
tier, and Longfellow, and Scott. 

The Los Angeles public library uses more 
than two hundred scrapbooks. I personally 
maintain about twenty-five. There is noth- 
ing better to give a child than its own scrap- 
book, containing photographs (dated) of it- 
self, the family, the home, ete., and room for 
such other things as the owner may wish to 
add. 

For instance, my _— seventecn-year-old 
daughter has her 250-page scrapbook, with 
already more than four hundred photo- 
graphs, including herself from two days old 
to date; the Indian town in which she was 
born, and the house and the room ; her par- 
ents then and later; her friends and com- 
panions ; her travels in the deserts and inthe 
East ; her homes ; her brothers and sisters 
and pets, all named, all dated. Fach other 
child has a like book, and in my own vol- 
umes the whole is summed up, with my own 
forebears and my initiative posterity. Other 
volumes are specialized to various phases of 
my travels or researches. Some are for pic- 
tures only ; some for clippings only ; some 
for both. 

There is practically no limit to the utility 
and the joy of scrapbooks — intelligently 
used. They are flexible to any desire of rec- 
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ord. Do you ever go anywhere ? The mind 
is a pretty good kinetoscope, but its pictures 
fade. Have you children ? They change — 
and sometimes the last great change. Did 
you have parents ? The truest memory can- 
not carry so well their features as does the 
old daguerreotype. Can you remember all 
the poems you like, or all the recipes ? The 
scrapbook remembers them for you. In- 
stead of tucking away photographs, clippings, 
letters in corners so carefully that you can’t 
find them again, just tip them in the scrap- 
book, and there you have them. Begin with 
one, and the chances are that you'll have a 
series ; for it gets better the more you try 
it. 

Don’t get a market scrapbook. 
made to Sell. You want 


They are 
tovgh manila 


paper, sewed ; at least a canvas binding ; 250 
pages per book, and each page about 
Q 1-2X II I-2 inches. Put your inserts in with 
good flour paste. “Tip” them in, that is, 
paste only the edges. Put newspapers be- 
tween the leaves while they dry — say, a day 
—and under pressure. Then the leaves will 
not wrinkle. Date everything, and the in- 
sert itself, not on the leaf, for if the insert is 
taken out its identity will otherwise be lost. 
The Los Angeles public library has in- 
vented a scrapbook of its own, as cheap as 
any on the market, and incomparably more 
durable. I hope it will be possible to have 
this offered for sale by the makers ; without 
profit to the library, and simply as a means 
of culture. Charles F. Lummis. 


Journal of Education. 





THE MODERN ENGLISH NOVEL. 


I have been collecting a series of opinions 
on the modern novel from leading au- 
thors and critics. What, I asked them 
in as many words, have been the main 
changes in the English-written novel within 
recent years? And I also asked, Have 
those changes been for its good in human 
interest and literary quality? The answers, 
of which I propose to give you the effect, 
have been varied and interesting — neces- 
sarily, having regard to the subiect and the 
men and women who have been good enough 
to talk it over for my benefit. 

You see Winston Churchill, who has been 
in London, thinks there has been a tendency 
to shorten the novel. Partly this has been 
brought about by the elimination of “ what 
might now be deemed inessentials and little 
journeys aside. It is apt, especially in the 
many novels that deal with the relation of the 
sexes, to be a mere thread confined to the 
principal passages in the story itself.” The 
expansion, the greater variedness of the 
novel, these, Mr. Churchill fancies, we find 
its most remarkable development. Henry 


James has hewn out one new path ; George 
Meredith hewed another. “ And,” adds Mr. 
Churchill, “the possibilities of expansion 
seem to be limitless. ” 

H. G. Wells tells me that he does not read 
sO many new novels, but when “I do take up 
one by a new writer, more often than not I 
am surprised by its power and quality. There 
is, I should think, an extraordinary abund- 
ance of admirable novels being published 
now.” He drops into a pleasant personal 
note when he goes on to say that he scarcely 
knows whether he is himself a reactionary in 
novel writing or merely an eccentric writer. 
“My game,” he continues, “is to break 
away from what I may call the objective, the 
dramatic novel, and to utilize every device I 
can find for a subjective presentation of life. 
I care very little for what people say or do, 
and very much for how they feel and see 
things as they say and do.” Calsworthy, 
Conrad, and Arnold Bennett are, I gather, 
three writers on whom Mr. Wells has a sym- 
pathetic eye. 

W. J. Locke remarks on the variety of the 
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modern English novel and judges that in this 
diversity, this independence, this impatience 
of a school, we may find one of its leading 
characteristics. Thereby the structure of the 
novel has been !oosened—“‘it is a more 
flexible instrument than in the classic days of 
the ‘three-decker.’ The novel of plot and 
intrigue, with its wonderful architectonic 
structure, which was brought to absolute 
perfection by Miss Braddon, is as dead as 
the epic poem. Our modern works, in spite 
of diversity of type, seem to be more impres- 
sionistic than those of a few decades back. 
But although the novel is looser in texture, 
technique still remains, and it has to be more 
subtle in order to produce the more subtle 
effect. In other words, Mr. Locke believes 
that it now requires more sensitiveness to 
style, light, and shade to write a novel than 
was once the case. 

“The principal changes observable in the 
English novel of late years,” Marriott Wat- 
son writes to me, “have been due to the 
enormous increase in the number of fiction 
readers, owing to the cheapening of the 
processes of printing, which has put maga- 
zines and books within the reach of all.” The 
public are to-day the only Patrons of Fic- 
tion ; “and,” adds Mr. Watson, “ an inevit- 
able result has been, except in a few cases 
where writers are independent or inflexible, 
that fiction has susfered in its literary fibre. 
In the flood of indifferent novels what is fine 
is often overlooked ; the leaven has too vast 
a task to redeem contemporary fiction, but at 
least there is the leaven. Let us be thankful 
for it.” 

Now for the views of two women novelists 
— Miss Violet Hunt and Miss M. P. Will- 
cocks. “To-day,” says Miss Hunt, “we 
know how to write; yesterday a man or 
woman sat down with a large pot of ink and 
the vine leaves prominent in his or her hair. 
They poured out their souls, and the conse- 
quence was that in those days we got a better 
view of the passions and the weaknesses of 
the authors. Nowadays, on the whole, in 
writers who count, you get a great deal bet- 
ter view of life, such as it is.” Here, urges 
Miss Hunt, is a large gain, and her idea gen- 


erally is that the English novel is just falling 
into line with the main stream of European 
literature. ‘“ Well,” writes Miss Willcocks, 
taking up the parable, “the first decade of 
the present century has brought changes so 
great in the tone and form of the serious 
novel that we almost seem to be on the verge 
of a new form at last. To express this 
change by one phrase, I should call it the 
dramatization of the novel, meaning by that 
not the mere casting of a story into stage 
shape for acting purposes, but the gradual 
creeping into the novel, as a literary form, 
of the methods formerly considered only suit- 
able for the drama. ”’ 

Next come the critics ; and W. L. Court- 
ney dwells on three main changes which, in 
his opinion, have come over the novel. First, 
there has been a decided increase in psycho- 
logical analysis, especially as regards women 
characters ; second, the naturalistic or realis- 
tic school, say, of France, has made itself felt 
in English fiction ; third, more attention is 
being paid to technique. On the other hand, 
Mr. Courtney fears that in the strictly story- 
telling qualities, and, to some extent, in ro- 
mance, the modern novel has shown a falling- 
off. Hubert Bland, who probably reads and 
reviews more new fiction than anybody else 
in London, gives it as his view that the aver- 
age novel has distinctly improved, both from 
a literary and an artistic standpoint. It is 
better written, the hero is much less fre- 
quently a young Greek god in “ immaculate 
evening dress,” and the heroine is much less 
frequently a doll. ‘The dialogue, too, declares 
Mr. Bland, has improved; and then the 
themes of the novel of to-day are more in- 
teresting, more various in their motives than 
were those of yesterday. 

“ The new force in fiction is woman,” says 
James Douglas, one of the most forceful of 
our literary critics. ‘‘ Most of our novels, ” 
he remarks, “are written by women for 
women and for women by men.” He points 
out that Wells and Galsworthy are feminist 
pioneers, and “they are smashing the Eng- 
lish novel into smithereens. They are paint- 
ing life as it is. The old school of amorists 
and glamourists is dead. The defect of the 
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new school is that it lacks imagination and 
humor.” But Mr. Douglas feels sure that, 
sooner or later, a man of genius will arise 
to ‘fuse sympathy with sincerity and tender- 
ness with truth.” Another able young Eng- 
lish critic, W. H. Chesson, holds that our fic- 
tion is suffering from paucity of thought, as 
distinguished from cold fact. Mr. Chesson 
speaks as one who has had much experience 


as a publisher's Reader, and so does C. E. 
Lawrence, of the house of Murray, when he 
tells me that if there is any difference be- 
tween the good novel of now and the earlier 
good novel, it lies in a greater sincerity and 
a larger, deeper “ social consciousness. ” 


James Miine. 


The New York Times Saturday Review. 





KEEPING TRACK OF MANUSCRIPTS. 


His ability to keep track of anything will 
never win undying glory for the average 
author. Not even his beloved manuscripts 
are immune. To keep track of them, record 
their travels, stow the carbon copies in a 
place where they are at once safe and avail- 
able, and look after them from the time the 
bare idea first suggests itself till the story 
stares at the writer from cold print — this 
task, or array of tasks, is usually the writer’s 
bane. 

The problem is one which I can fairly 
claim to have measurably solved; and my 
solution I present as a suggestion to other 
writers. 

My system is an adaptation of the vertical 
filing system, which has come into such ex- 
tensive use in recent years. A fully-equipped 
vertical filing system can do all that my 
system accomplishes, and can probably do it 
better ; but for the average writer, who can’t 
afford an expensive equipment, this plan 
does very well. 

Four items are necessary. First, a light 
pine box, approximately twelve inches wide, 
eleven inches deep, and any convenient 
length. Second, a plentiful supply of sheets 
of fairly stiff pasteboard, in dimensions 
eleven and one-half inches by seventeen and 
one-half. Third, a few large pieces of stiff 
cardboard, say eleven inches by twelve. 
Fourth and last, a little pocket index book, 
or a home-made card index, as you may 
prefer. 

The pasteboard sheets referred to form 


the folders in which the manuscripts are 
kept. The folders are kept in the box. The 
cardboard sheets divide the various classes 
of folders from each other. The index iorms 
the key. 

The pasteboard sheets are folded once 
across, in such a manner that, wheu filed ver- 
tically in the box, one side will project an 
inch or more above the other, giving room 
in plenty for the name and number of the 
manuscript filed therein. Any one who has 
ever seen a vertical filing system will imme- 
diately grasp the notion. These folders, be- 
ing open at the top and both ends, the manu- 
script can be removed without removing the 
folder itself from the box ; while at the same 
time the folder, not being in any way at- 
tached to anything, can itself be taken out 
with equal facility. 

As previously stated, the folders, after be- 
ing filed in the box, are assorted into several 
sections. These sections are separated by 
sheets, which, projecting 
above the folders, serve as guides. Section 
No. I contains manuscripts in the making. 
Section No. 2 contains manuscripts 
pleted, but unsold. 


the cardboard 


com- 
Section No. 2 contains 
manuscripts accepted, but unpublished or 
unpaid for. Section No. 4 contains manu- 
scripts published and paid for —conse- 
quently “dead,” but nevertheless filed away 
for future reference. 

Each folder is the home of a single manu- 
script during its entire life history, from the 
cradle to the grave. It first receives the 
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notes while the manuscript is in the making. 
Aiter the manuscript is completed and sent 
out, the folder, transferred to Section 2, con- 
tains the carbon copy. In it, too, are placed 
letters, rejection slips, or other communica- 
tions received from time to time. When ac- 
ceptance takes place, the folder and its con- 
tents are transferred to Section 3 ; and when 
it ceases finally to be a live issue, it receives 
the fourth and last degree. 

The folders are numbered consecutively ; 
and though of course in each section there 
are gaps, the folders are, so far as possible, 
filed in numerical order. In my index book 
the manuscripts are recorded alphabetically, 
each with the number of its folder attached. 
To find any manuscript, I glance at the 
index, secure the number, readily find the 
folder where it is filed in the box by simply 
running up the numbers, and in less than a 
moment have it spread out before me — no 
long hours of rummaging in musty drawers, 
to find in the end that what I seek is not 
there. 

The peregrinations of each manuscript are 
recorded, not in a book or inside the folder, 
but outside, on the narrower of the two 
folds. Thus, when I take the folder from 
the box, I have the number, name, and his- 


tory of the manuscript right before me. 
The number and name are written on the 
projecting inch or more of the wider fold ; 
the manuscript’s history is recorded on the 
narrower portion. ‘Thus :— 


272. “Violet Manton, Newspaper Woman.” 
Dec. 7. Popular Magazine, N. Y. Dec. 26. 
Dec. 26. Munsey’s, N. Y. Jan. 1. 


And so on. The record comprises, in 
each instance, just one date, the name of the 
magazine, and another date. The first date 
is that on which the manuscript goes out, 
the second is that on which it returns — if 
it does return — and the name, of course, is 
that of the lucky recipient. If the manu- 
script is accepted, a record is made to that 
effect. Similar records are made of payment 
and publication. Outside the folder I have 
the written, inside the documentary, history 
of my manuscript. 

In its description the system may seem in- 
tricate ; in its workings it is extremely 
simple. Each manuscript, together with all 
incidental items, is kept completely separate 
from all others. And, furthermore, to find 
anything required is the work of a single 
moment. Victor Lauriston. 


Cyataam, Ont. 





COMMON ERRORS IN WRITING CORRECTED. — XI. 


“State” is a formal word, and means to 
set forth with care and precision. It should 
not be used in ordinary cases, where the 
word “say” expresses all the meaning. 

In a sentence containing several clauses, 
some with plural and others with singular 
nominatives, each clause must have its verb. 
“Was” is required before “assured” in the 
sentence, “The papers were accepted, and 
the young author’s career was assured.” 

Although the dictionaries give “ graduate ” 
both as a transitive and an intransitive verb, 
and quote from Macaulay the sentence, “ He 
was brought to their bar and asked where 


he had graduated,” the best authorities in 
rhetoric say that “graduate” is not to be 
used of persons as an active verb, and that 
it is right to say “ He was graduated,” not 
“He graduated.” 

The use of “some” as an adverb should 
be avoided. Instead of saying “ He is some 
better,” say “He is somewhat better.” The 
slang use of ‘“‘some” in such phrases as 
“He is some ball-player” is never allow- 
able, although the Yankee phrase “He is 
some pumpkins” is firmly fixed in the New 
England dialect. Edward B. Hughes. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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Short practical articles on topics con- 
nected with literary work are always wanted 
for THe Writer. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium of 
mutual help, and to contribute to it any 
ideas that may occur to them. The pages 
of Tue Writer are always open for any one 
who has anything helpful and practical to 
say. Articles should be closely condensed ; 
the ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


e*-e 


William De Morgan, who is on his way 
back from Florence to London with the 





final corrected proofs of his new novel, is 
said to have almost rewritten his novel in 
the proofs. This is cited as an indication of 
what a careful artist Mr. De Morgan is. It 
would seem rather to indicate, as the length 
of his books certainly does, that he does not 
write with sufficient care, and leaves too 
much to revision. The author who devotes 
due thought and care to every page he 
writes, aiming to think clearly and to ex- 
press his thought in the briefest, most effec- 
tive way, is not likely to be long-winded, 
and the bill for changes in final proofs, 
which either he or his publisher must pay, 
is not likely to be large. If an author finds 
it necessary to make many changes from 
copy in his proofs, it is evidence that his 
writing has not been done with sufficient 
care. In these days of typewriting, more- 
over, it seems absurd to have authors’ cor- 
rections made in proofs. <A clean type- 
written copy of a manuscript gives the 
author all the advantages of print, and cor- 
rections can be made in typewritten copy 
to better advantage and at much less ex- 
pense than on printed proofs. 


e *«e 


Anne Warner says that if she were a maga- 
zine editor, instead of having the first sifting 
of manuscripts received done by “ over- 
worked” Readers, who may not be quick at 
recognizing flashing sparks of genius, she 
would inaugurate an entirely new system. 
* | would list manuscripts as they came in,” 
she says, “ and turn them over to little home 
committees of ten each, of mixed ages and 
sexes, who should return them with opinions, 
written on cards, within a certain date. My 
own secretary would look over the cards, 
and if two of the ten found a manuscript in- 
teresting, I should look it over myself. This 
would be a new feld of pleasant work at 
home, and would certainly not cost more 
than the large force of worn-out Readers 
who ‘shovel them through,’ as one ex- 


pressed herself to me.” 


e*e 


In other words, Mrs. Warner practically 
would employ ten Readers, instead of one, 
for each manuscript, and her reference to 
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“little home committees,” suggests that 
each editor might have, say, a hundred home 
Readers on his staff. Their work would be 
mainly rejecting the absolutely impossible 
manuscripts, for, according to Mrs. Warner’s 
plan, if only two of ten found a manuscript 
‘interesting, ” — quite a diferent thing from 
being “ available," —the editor would have 
to do practically all the work himself, just as 
ii he hadn’t employed any amateur assist- 
ants. 


a * 6 


Experienced editors will see many other 
practical objections to Mrs. Warner's im- 
practicable plan. The present system of deal- 
ing with manuscripts has its defects, but it is 
the result of years of evolution in practical 
experience, and on the whole it works rea- 
sonably well. Manuscript Readers for the 
magazines are not generally overworked. 
They are, as a rule, men and wonien of liter- 
ary taste and discriminating judgment, they 
know the necessary limitations of publishing 
and the standard. of availability by which 
their editor is guided—something of im- 
mense importance — and they dea! patiently 
with a vast amount of worthless «nd medi- 
ocre manuscript. Editors generally have yet 
to be convinced that they let very many gems 
slip by. W. H. H. 


—— - ~—_ 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


William Bullock, whose story, “ Too Late 
to Mend,” was printed in the April Broad- 
way Magazine, is a brother of Shan F. Bul- 
lock, the Irish novelist. Mr. Bullock began 
newspaper work on the Chicago Journal ten 
years ago. In 1902 he went to New York to 
take a place with the McClure Newspaper 
Syndicate, and wrote a weekly dialect article 
for six months. In 1903 he became dramatic 
critic for the New York Press, which posi- 
tion he held until last November. when he 
resigned. Since then he has been writing 
fiction. In addition to his contribution to 
the Broadway Magazine, he has had stories 
in Ainslee’s Magazine and in Short Stories, 
and stories written by him will soon be pub- 


lished in the American Magazine and in the 
Red Book. 


Gertrude Crownfield, the author of “Peggy 
Ellagood’s Idea,” which appeared in the 
Delineator for May, has come forward within 
the last few years as a writer of juvenile 
fiction and verse. Her name has appeared 
as a contributor to St. Nicholas, the 
Woman’s Home Companion, the Delineator, 
and various other magazines and periodicals. 
A little poem, entitled “My Woodland 
Friends,” in St. Nicholas for July, 1909, won 
much favorable comment. Her work is 
based upon a warm love for and sympathy 
with childhood in all its phases, and wide ex- 
perience in the schoolroom and in hospital 
life has rendered her familiar with its sun- 
shine and its shadow. Other stories and 
verse will appear later in Harper's Bazar, 
Little Folks, the Woman’s Home Compan- 
ion, the Delineator, and elsewhere. Miss 
Crownfield was born in Baltimore, and 
taught school for some years in private and 
public schools in Ohio. Subsequently, she re- 
ceived a nurse’s training in New York city, 
and spent several years in the active work of 
the sick room, all of which tended to broaden 
her horizon and endow her with a knowledge 
of child life and child nature. 


Katherine Fay, author of the poem, “ Love 
Untold,” in Lippincott’s for May, is a young 
writer of Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts. 
She was born near Boston and was educated 
there. Other poems by her have been pub- 
lished from time to time during the last six 
years in Lippincott’s Magazine, and have 
been well spoken of by such men as Hobart 
C. Chatfield-Taylor and Winston Churchill. 


Blanche I. Goell, who had a_ story, 
“ Peggy's New Science,” in Smith's Maga- 
zine for June, is a Boston girl born and bred, 
and was educated in the Boston schools and 
at Radcliffe College. She has scribbled all 
her life, at intervals, beginning as a_ child. 
when she won a number of contests in news- 
papers. She is now writing more or less 
regularly for the magazines. Most of 
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have appeared in Munsey’s, 
has also written for the Ladies’ 
Spare Moments, the Scrap 
the old Broadway, and the Gray 
Miss Goell is now at work upon a 
book, which she hopes to complete by fall. 


her stories 
but she 
World, 
Book, 


~ 
‘Goose. 





Helen Champion Green, who wrote the 
story, “ The Hand at the Door,” in Gunter’s 
Magazine for May, has always lived, with 
the exception of a few years in France, at 
Thompson, a small town in Connecticut, so 
that her stories, such as “ The Johnston Con- 
“spiracy,” “Sara Jane’s Accomplishment, ” 
“ John-Bill, Pagan,’ and “Auburn,” have 
a decided New England flavor. “The Hand 
<at the Door,” is a departure from her usual 
style, and was suggested to her by the ex- 
pression of apprehension and horror on the 
face of a dead man, which she saw at the 
Paris morgue. Since her return from 
France, two years ago, she has lived in New 
York. .She has become greatly interested in 
settlement work among the Italians, and she 
hopes soon to bring out some steries which 
may arouse more interest among Americans 
for these uprooted people. 

E. M. Jameson, whose story, “ fhe Home 
That Waited,” appeared in the Woman’s 
Home Companion for May, is a fre- 
quent contributor to the leading Ameri- 
can and English magazines. Ske is the 
author of several works of fiction, which 
have been published in this country and 
abroad, while her children’s _ stories, 
“The Pendletons.” “Peggy Pendleton,” 
and “The Pendleton Twins,” have given 
untold delight to juvenile readers. Some 
time ago a story of hers, entitled “The 
Stolen Prince,” ran as a serial through the 
Sunday edition of the New York Tribune. 
Miss Jameson has contributed many short 
stories to the Strand Magazine, and several 
will appear shortly in Ainslee’s Magazine. 
Among the English magazines to which she 
has contributed short stories and serials are 
the Strand Magazine, the Windsor Magazine, 
the Royal Magazine, the English Illustrated 
Magazine, The World and His Wife, the Red 


Magazine, the Story-teller, Nash’s Magazine, 
the Grand Magazine, the New Magazine, 
Woman’s Life, and the Girl’s Realm. Miss 
Jameson lives in London. 

Walter Jones, whose story, “ B. Secondary 
Surrenders to Spring,” was published in the 
Red Book for May, is a graduate of Amherst 
in the class of 1904. For five years he held 
a position in the office of the state commis- 
sioner of the schools of Ohio, where his writ- 
ing was a side issue. Since last September, 
however, he has devoted his entire time to 
writing. His first story, “The Patient in 
Number Four,” was printed in Lippincott’s. 
“ B. Secondary Surrenders to Spring” is a 
venture into a new field, most of Mr. Jones’s 
work so far having been along the lines of 
such theatrical stories as “ En Tour with the 
Harvard Stroke,” “ The Duchess Migrates, ” 
and “ Votaries of Vaudeville,” aii of which 
have appeared in the Green Book Album 
within the past nine months. 





Jean N. Mecllwraith, whose story, “On 
Georgian Bay,” was printed in Hampton's 
Magazine for June, has been reading manu- 
scripts for Doubleday, Page, & Co. for 
the last seven years. Before that, she lived 
in Canada, she wrote a number of 
books. The story in Hampton’s is also in 
the June Cornhill, the editor of the’ latter 
magazine having given her permission to sell 
the story to an American magazine not cir- 
culating in England. 


where 





Sarr Moses, or William John Barr Moses, 
to give his full name, who had a story, “ The 
Diary,” in the Red Book for June, was born 
in Minnesota in 1874, and has always made 
that state his home. He is a graduate of 
Hamline University, of St. Paul, hut took a 
part of his undergraduate work at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and has taken some 
graduate work at the University of Chi- 
cago, a part of it under Professor Rob- 
ert Herrick, the novelist, who has a 
story, entitled “The Kiss,” in the same 
number of the Red Book in which “ The 
Diary” appears. Mr. Moses has traveled to 
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some extent, both in this country and in 
Europe. He is the librarian of the Alexan- 
dria (Minnesota) Free Public Library, but 
aside from that has devoted his time since 
leaving school almost exclusively to private 
study and to literary work. He writes both 
prose and verse, and has had contributions in 
Puck, Judge, Life, the Minneapoiis Journal, 
the Springfield Republican, the Chicago 
News, the New York Sun, the Boston Globe, 
the New York Herald, the Interior, the Gray 
Goose, St. Nicholas, the Star Monthly, the 
Editor, the Country Gentleman, Town and 
Country, the Gentlewoman, the Housekeeper, 
the Circle, the Book News Monthly, Hol- 
land’s Magazine, the Illustrated Sunday 
Magazine, the Smart Set, and the Red Book. 
‘The Frederick A. Stokes Company, of New 
York, published his novel, ‘ Dreaming 
River.” Mr. Moses has other novels in 
preparation, but continues to devote a good 
share of his time to short stories, verse, and 
miscellaneous work. He finds that of the 
material he has sold, about one-third has 
been stories of “child interest,” one-third 
humorous stories, and the other third stories 
of other sorts, verses, gardening and floricul- 
ture and other special articles, 


Helen Talbot Porter, author of the story, 
“The Balloon Terra-Contra, ” in Lippincott’s 
for May, is Mrs. J. Benton Porter, of Phila- 
delphia. She was born in New England, and 
spent her girlhood there, which gave her the 
opportunity to know and love the people 
about whom she most delights to write, 
“Miss Mehitable’s Back-Bone,” which also 
appeared in Lippincott’s, being the first of 
her New England stories to be published. 
At school she was always given practical 
subjects for composition, as it was not con- 
sidered that her imagination needed any en- 
couragement or exercise. Indeed, even 
to-day old-time piaymates grumble at the 
memory of elaborate fairy tales to which 
they were obliged to listen before the merci- 
less “ authoress ” would join in an intelligent 
game of tag. Her frst published article ap- 
peared in the “ Children’s Letter Box” of 
St. Nicholas, and was a serious treatise on 


moths and butterflies, well salted with scien- 
tific names. Mrs. Porter chose the nom de 
plume, “Ethel Balton,” taking youthful 
pleasure in the fact that it contained all the 
letters of Helen ‘lalbot. Under this signa- 
ture or initials, verses appeared in the Chap- 
Book, Life, Puck, and Judge, and occasion- 
ally articles and verses in the daily newspap- 
ers, but her stories, with few exceptions, 
have been published under her own name. 
Handicapped by writer’s cramp, she did not 
attempt story-writing to any extent until the 
last few vears, when her attention was drawn 
to the possibility of composing directly on 
the typewriter. Mrs. Porter believes in the 
vitality of characters in stories, and so truly 
alive do they become to her that they oiten 
refuse to accept her plans for them. She 
says it was a great disappointment to her 
that the Professor was detained ix the Bal- 
loon Terra-Contra, as she had fully expected 
his triumphant return on the following 
Thursday. 


—__~_ 


“Mary Ronald,” the name signed to the 
story, ‘“ The Chalk in the Bartown Schools,” 
in the Delineator for May, is a pseudonym 
for Minnie J. Reynolds, and was signed by 
Miss Reynolds to that story because she did 
not like the love ending which was added to 
it in the office of the Delineator. The story 
is founded on school conditions in the city 
of Chicago as they have existed within a few 
years past, and the ending seemed to Miss 
Reynolds utterly out of keeping with the rest 
of the story. Miss Reynolds began her lit- 
erary career in the little mining town of As- 
pen, Colorado, where she ran an afternoon 
newspaper for B. Clark Wheeler, a mine 
owner. This daily was just big enough to 
employ the full time of one young woman, 
and Miss Reynolds collected the news, wrote 
the editorial, edited the telegraphic dis- 
patches, stole the “grapevine,” and bossed 
the foreman. While conducting this paper 
she reported a political speech by Thomas 
M. Patterson, owner of the Rocky Mountain 
News, and afterward United States senator. 
The next morning, when she went to the 
hotel to glean her daily grist of “‘ personals, ” 
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Mr. Patterson shook hands with her and 
said that any time she wanted to come to 
Denver and work on the News, he would 
give her a position. He was pleased to say 
that although he owned a paper which em- 
ployed many men, he had never been so well 
reported. Miss Reynolds went to Denver, 
and remained on the News for eight years. 
She reported three sessions of the state leg- 
islature, worked for two years at the court- 
house, and so on, doing all the “runs” but 
the “ police’ and the “ sports.”’ In igor she 
went to New York, and bas written contin- 
uously since then for the Sunday Sun, and 
has also written a good deal for the New 
York Tribune, the Times, and the Press. A 
great deal of her work has appeared in the 
Butterick publications —the Delineator, the 
Designer, and the New Idea. She has also 
had articles in the American Magazine, the 
Independent, Munsey’s, FEverybody’s, the 
Red Book, the World’s Work, the Interior, 
Travel, the Sunday Magazines, the Four 
Track News, and the American jlome Mis- 
sionary, for which she wrote a series of 
articles on Italian immigration, which was 
reprinted in pamphlet form. Miss Reynolds 
writes special articles chiefly, but she has 
also written fiction, and the Sun has pub- 
lished her poems from time to time for the 
last nine years. She helped get suffrage for 
the women of Colorado, and later stumped 
the state three times for the party to which 
she belonged. She has now gone to Wash- 
ington to stump that state for the equal suf- 
frage amendment to the constitution, which 
is now pending. 





PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 





Hay.—That strange mental phenomenon 
of literary inspiration, which seems to tne 
writer to come wholly from without and to 
be distinct irom his own personality, is re- 
markably exemplified in some reminiscences 
of John Hay contained in George Cary 
Eggleston’s “Recollections of a Varied 
Life.” When Colonel Hay’s “ Pike County 
Ballads” with their quaint turns of thought 
and speech were published, they speedily be- 
came the sensation of the world of letters. 


They were discussed everywhere. Their 
characteristic phrases became current coin of 
conversation. They were studied as a new 
and effective form of literary expression. 
Pious critics shook their heads over what 
some regarded as the blasphemy of such 
phrases as “a durned sight better business 
than loafin’ around the throne,” to which 
“ Little Breeches”’ owed some part of its 
popularity. Mr. LEggleston, then editor of 
Hearth and Home, wrote to Colonel Hay 
offering a price such as few if any authors 
received at that time for another “ Pike 
County ballad,” but it was of no use. “He 
said that the price offered ‘fairly took his 
breath away,’ but told me with the emphasis 
of serious assurance that he ‘ could not write 
a Pike County ballad to save his life.’ 
‘That was what they call a “ pocket mine,”’ 
he added, ‘ and it is completely worked out. 

In 1902, when Colonel Hay was at the 
height of-his career as secretary of state, Mr. 
Eggleston heard from his own lips the fol- 
lowing story of the inception of the famous 
ballads. Said Secretary Hay :— 

“| was staying for a time at a hospitable 
country house, and on a hot summer Sunday 
I went with the rest to church, where I lis- 
tened to a sermon. In the course of it the 
good old parson—who hadn't a trace of 
humorous perception in his make-up— 
droned out a story substantially the same as 
that in ‘ Little Breeches.’ ” 

There in the warm, drowsy atmosphere the 
listener’s mind played with the story, think- 
ing how it would strike the Pike County 
There are two counties of this name, 
one in Illinois and one in Missouri, facing 
each other across the Mississippi tiver, char- 
acteristic in dialect and mode ot thought. 
“When I left the church that Sunday,” con- 
tinued Secretary Hay, “I was full to the lips 
of an imaginary Pike County version of the 
preacher’s story, and on the train. as I jour- 
neyed to New York, I entertained myself by 
writing ‘ Littlke Breeches.’ The thing was 
done merely for my own amusement, without 
the smallest thought of print. Hut when I 
showed it to Whitelaw Reid, he seized the 
manuscript and published it in the Tribune. 

“By that time the lilt and swing of the 
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mind. 
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Pike County ballad had taken possession of 
me. I was filled with the Pike County spirit, 
as it were, and the humorous side of my mind 
was entertained by its rich possibilities. 
Within a week after the appearance of 
‘Little Breeches’ in print all the Pike 
County ballads were written. After that the 
impulse was completely gone from me. 
There was absolutely no possibility of another 
thing of the kind. When you asked me for 
something of the kind for Hearth and Home, 
I told you truly that I simply could not pro- 
duce it. There were no more Pike County 
ballads in me, and there have never been any 
since. Let me tell you a queer thing about 
that. From the hour when the last of the 
ballads was written until now, I kave never 
been able to feel that they were mine, that 
my mind had anything to do with their cre- 
ation, or that they bore any trace of kinship 
to my thought or my intellectual impulses. 
They seem utterly foreign to me —as for- 
eign as if I had first encountered them in the 
print, as the work of somebody else. It is 


a strange feeling.” — The Literary Digest. 
Kant. -- Kant, the great philosopher, culti- 
vated peculiar habits which enabled him to 


accomplish a certain work in the world. 
From the day he began to write, until his 
death, sixty years later, we are assured that 
he kept the first two hours of the morning 
free from interruption, even eating his break- 
fast alone. No matter what the emergency, 
his family or servants dared not disturb him 
in these two hours of meditation The rest 
of the morning until one o’clock was given 
to his work. At*two o’clock he dined, al- 
ways with invited guests, usually those inter- 
ested in different pursuits from his own. 
Kant’s effort was to rest and amuse his mind 
by contact with as many diverse intellects 
and characters as possible. At night when 
ready to retire he remained for half an hour 
perfectly quiet, alone and without a book— 
as far as possible, he said, without a thought 
—in order to calm his brain for sleep. — 
London Globe. 


Roosevelt. — A few days ago I talked with 
two men, important in the councils of the 
publishing houses for whom, since he started 
on his journeyings, Mr. Roosevelt has writ- 


ten for print—the Outlook and Scribner's 
Magazine. Both have been, of course, more 
or less constantly in communication with the 
traveler, and both told me that they had rea- 
son to believe Mr. Roosevelt to have been 
tremendously and pleasantly surprised by the 
enthusiasm of his welcome in far countries. 
Both spoke with something akin to awe of his 
great industry ; both especially commented 
on the evidence of foresight and method 
afforded by the progress of his great journey 
almost without a change, upon the lines laid 
down several years ago, and the delivery of 
his copy with a precision and perfection 
which would have been a credit to the most 
carefully expert journalist. 

His literary labors 
were, indeed, 


during his absence 
amazingly extensive. Few 
trained correspondents, traveling for the ex- 
clusive purpose of getting material for pub- 
lication, have on similar journeys, produced 
more manuscript, 


” 


was better 
sent to editors by any man working 
under such extremely trying circumstances 
as have, sometimes, surrounded the produc- 
tion of his. His manuscripts, prepared in 
the field, show all those evidences oi thought 
and care which would be properly expected 
had they been written in his library at Oys- 
ter Bay. Mr. Bridges, of Chatles Scribner’s 
Sons, showed me some of them the other 
day. Each is in the colonel’s own handwrit- 
The only time, during all his African 
travels, when he even had a typewriter avail- 
able, was when he was at Ju Ju Farm. All 
the other matter which he sent across the 
sea was written with a pencil i his 
characteristic and easy script. Indeed, at 
Ju Ju Farm, the only times when a type- 
writer was used were on a few occasions 
when more than the usual number of dupli- 
cate copies were to be made. — Edward 
Marshall, in the July Columbian Magazine. 


Seawell.— Molly Elliott Seaweli has a 
unique record among writers as a_ prize 
winner. She has entered three big compe- 
titions, and in each one has won a prize. 
The remarkable part of it is that in every 
case she was the only woman who won 
anything, although thousands of women com- 
peted. The first was in a contest instituted 


and never 
“ copy 


ing. 


own 
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by the Youth’s Companion in 1890 for the 
best juvenile short story. This was the be- 
ginning of Miss Seawell’s literary career. 
She offered her story, “Little Jarvis,” 
which was awarded the first prize in merit, 
although as it was based on an historic inci- 
dent, she was given the second prize in 
money, five hundred dollars. In this compe- 
tition there were more than two thousand 
competitors. 
were men. 


All of the other prize winners 
Again, in 1895, she entered into 
a competition for a prize of three thousand 
dollars offered by the New York flerald. In 
this competition there were more than one 
thousand contestants. Again Miss Seawell 
won the first prize with her story, “ The 
Sprightly Romance of Marsac.” The other 
winners were all men. In the autumn of 
1908, in response to an invitation extended 
by the New York Herald to forty selected 
writers to compete for a prize, Miss Seawell 
entered and won a prize of one thousand 
dollars with a short story, “ 
ing, Financier.” 
won by 
Once 


woman 


John Mainwar- 
Three other prizes were 
well-known short-story writers. 
more Miss Seawell was the only 

to receive recognition. — Boston 
Transcript. 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


May Publishers Change Manuscripts?— A 
popular novelist and playwright sends us 
this inquiry : — 








“Has an author any rights at all in a 
manuscript after it has been sold? If the 
purchaser sells it again to a publisher, and 
either one of them alters, adds to. or sub- 
tracts from it, can the author legally protest 
against such misrepresentation of his 
work ?” 

No doubt an author can “legally protest” 
against any alteration of his manuscript 
after it has left his hands. Whether he can 
successfully protest is another question. An 
editor or publisher presumably has the right 
to revise a manuscript before it is sent to 
the printer. The extent of such revision 
depends on the necessities of the case. 
Many a writer can turn out a story or a 
book that is well worth publishing, but that 
needs a good deal of correction as to spell- 


ing, punctuation, and construction. Some 
of the most popular authors are incapable 
of putting their writings into a literary form 
that would make them invulnerable to criti- 
cism by an intelligent schoolboy ; and some 
of them are conscious of their deficiencies 
in this regard, and welcome the revision of 
their manuscripts by publishers’ experts. 
Few are so foolish as to resent such aid. 
But obviously it is not such helpful altera- 
tion as this that our correspondent has in 
mind. She refers rather, we take it, to such 
changes as affect the plot of a story, or its 
working-out; or such as would give the 
reader of a book a false impression of the 
author’s views. 

This is quite a different matter. The 
editor or publisher who should radically 
alter a writer’s text without his or her ap- 
proval would be taking an unwarranted lib- 
erty, to say the least ; and if he made a prac- 
tice of so doing, it would be at the risk of 
being blacklisted by all seli-respecting 
authors as soon as his ways became known. 
This is a risk a sensible man would hardly 
care to run. As to the redress of a griev- 
ance of this sort, we cannot speak ex 
cathedra. The case would call for legal ad- 
vice and possibly for legal action. All would 
depend upon the character and extent of the 
alteration or mutilation of the manuscript 
in question ; and if suit were brought, it 
would doubtless be necessary to show that 
the alterations complained of were unwar- 
ranted and extreme, and that the distortion 
of the author’s literary style, or the misrep- 
resentation of his opinions, was really in- 
jurious. The nature and extent of the injury 
would be determinable by legal process, and 
if they were sufficiently serious, the ag- 
grieved author should be able to recover 
proper damages. Whether he would stc- 
ceed in doing so or not would depend 
largely, as all such matters do, on the ability 
of his counsel. But we should not advise 
our correspondent to rush violently down a 
steep place into the courts on the strength of 
this offhand expression of a layman’s views. 
One must have a very substantial grievance, 
indeed, to justify an appeal to the tedious 
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and costly processes of the 
York Times Saturday Review. 

An Author's Rights. — A popular novelist 
and playwright raises in the New York 
Times a question that literary men and 
women have frequently had occasion to de- 
bate, the issue being, whether an author has 
any rights in a manuscript aiter it has been 
sold. If the purchaser adds, subtracts, alters 
or amends, can the author “legaliy protest 
against such misrepresentation of his 
work” ? Even though the changes may be 
in the nature of improvement ind_ tend 
toward success, a writer is naturally sensitive 
about them, and when they are radical 
changes, which affect the plot or convey a 
ialse impression of the author’s views, the 
mildest mannered person may properly take 
offence. Whether, however, it would be 
worth while, unless one had a very substan- 
tial grievance, to appeal to “the tedious and 
costly processes of the law,” is a point which 
each must settle for 
The Times is sceptical 
as to the advisability of rushing violently 
down a steep place into the courts. In the 
majority of cases, it seems to hold, it would 
be better to set one’s teeth, endure the out- 
rage, and take care that the offender had no 
opportunity to repeat it. 

The conclusion is not altogether hopeful or 
cheering ; yet if editors, publishers, and 
theatrical managers saw fit to reveal the se- 
crets of the prison house they could prob- 
ably make a creditable defence. The truth 
is that there is no zuthor who does not owe 
a debt of gratitude to his proofreader, and 
there are few dramatists who could win ap- 
plause if the “ producer” and the stage man- 
ager were forbidden to revise their work. 
The man who takes the pecuniary risk gen- 
erally “knows his public,” and though fre- 
quently at fault in choosing the things it may 
like, is almost always able to tell what it does 
not like. Failing the expert advice of such, 
many a successful novel would have been a 
laughing stock and many a popular play a 
dreary waste of words. It becomes the au- 
thor’s duty, therefore, to accept with meek- 
ness the chastening and correction that are 
meant for his good, and to realiag that, if his 


iaw. — New 


aggrieved individual 
himself or herself. 


publisher or manager is not his unsparing 
critic as well, nothing is gained and much 
may be lost. The uneasy seli-conceit that 
prompts off-hand rejection of the practical 
man’s views is the most dangerous trait that 
a literary man can cherish. It does not prove 
his genius or demonstrate his independence. 
It advertises nothing but his childish and 
short-sighted 
cript. 


obstinacy. — Poston ‘Trans- 
sailorman’s 
the 
McPherson Hunter, 
editor of the Seaman's Magazine, :n the cur- 
rent Bookman. 
for Frank T. Bullen’s books, on account of 
their exaggeration. R. H. Dana’s “Two 
Years Before the Mast” has their approval. 
Kipling knows‘the “tramp sailor.” W. W. 
Jacobs is “the Dickens of the waterfront.” 
Morgan Robertson’s comedy is appreciated. 
Jack London, in “ The Sea Wolf,” has writ- 
ten “the only true. description of 


Sailormen and Sea Fiction, — A 
opinion of “The Novels of 
is given by George 


Sea”’ 


Sailors, he says, care little 


sealing 
life,” he says, “that has come to my atten- 
tion. I spent a full vear among the old Brit- 
ish Columbia sealing fleets, and among the 
men in the fleets ‘The Sea Wolf’ was 
looked on as a classic.” On the other hand, 
the author of “ The Sea Rovers” is said to 
be obviously no sea-faring man, and his 
blunders have given much amusement to nau- 
tical readers. He is, it appears, one of those 
writers who “slap on a mass of local color 
and slip on a mass of mechanical details.” 


> 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


{ For the convenience of readers ‘(HE WRITER will 
send a copy 0 any magazine mentioned in the fol- 
lowing reference list on receipt of the amount given 
in parenthesis following the name—the amount 
being in each case the price of the periodical with 
three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication 
office. Readers who send to the publishers of the 
periodicals indexed for copies containing the articles 
mentioned in the list will confer a favor if they will 
mention THe Writer when they write. ] 


Tue Devir’s Apvocate. With suggestions of what 
he may say about three celebrated writers (Dr. 
Johnson, Thomas Carlyle, and John Ruskin). 
Brander Matthews. Century (38 c.) for July. 

SHAKSPERE’S Foots. Eleanor Prescott Hammond, 
Atlantic (38 c.) for July. 
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Tue Personat EgvuatTion IN JOURNALISM. 
Watterson. Atlantic (38 c.) for July. 

My Memories oF Mark Twatn. Illustrated. W. 
D. Howells. Harper’s Magazine (38 c.) .or July. 

Tue One Distinctive Notre In THE FICTION OF 


Henry 


Our Time. Editor’s Study, Harper’s Magazine ( 38 c. ) 
for July. 

Gotpwin SmitH. Reprinted from the North 
American Review for September, 1907. North 


American Review (38 c. ) for July. 

A Po.iticat Novetist aND More (Brand Whit- 
lock). W. D. Howells. North 
(38 c.) for July. 

BjORNSTJERNE ByOrNson. Louise Collier Willcox. 
North American Review (38 c.) for July. 

Mark Twain as AN QOrator. Charles 
Forum (28 c.) for July. 

QO. Henry 1n His Own Bacpap. 
Nathan. Bookman ( 28 c.) for July. 

Tue FicutTinc Macazines. C. M. 
man (28 c.) for July. 

How Issen Mave His P rays. 
son. Bookman ( 28 c.) for July. 

GoLpwIn SMITH, 1823-1910. With portrait. 
can Review of Reviews ( 2 c.) for July. 

Tue Comic. John Jay Chapman. Hibbert Journal 
(78 c.) for July. 

Mr. Bernarp SHAw’s Puitosopuy. Professor A, 
K. Rogers. Hibbert Journal (78 c.) for July. 

A Puvrawistic Mystic ( Benjamin Paul Blood ), 
William James. Hibbert Journal (78 c. » for July. 

Cesare Lomproso : A Grance at His Lire Work. 


American Review 
Vaile. 
George -Jean 
Francis. Book- 


Archibald Hender- 


Ameri- 


Adalbert Albrecht. Journal of Criminal Law and 
Criminology (63 c.) for July. 

Ipeas and How To Protect Trem. —III, 
“Crusader.” Author ( London ) (18 c.) for July. 

Tue EpiroriaL ATTITUDE. “An Onlooker.” 
Author ( London) (18 c.) for July. 

Marx Twain—An Intimate Memory. Henry 


Watterson. American Magazine (18 c.) for July. 

My Lorp Hamtet at Movuntyoy’s. Possible infiu- 
ences of Shakspere’s newly discovered French sur- 
roundings. John McGovern and Jesse Edson Hall, 
National Magazine (18 c.) for July-June. 

REMINISCENCES OF Mark ‘Twaln. 
National Magazine (18 c.) for July-June. 

Serma Lacertér. With portrait. Velma Swan- 
ston Howard. Delineator (18 c. ) for July. 

Mrs. Atice HARRIMAN. With portrait. 
Life (13 ¢c.) for July. 


Illustrated. 


Human 


Mrs. R. H. M. Fittesrown (the children’s 
poetess ). With portrait. Human Life (13 c.) for 
July. 

ByOrnson and His Work. Open Court (13 c.) 
for July. 

Watt Wuitman, Poet or tHe New Ace. Thomas 
Mufson. Twentieth Century Magazine (28 c.) for 
July. 


My Aim in “Tue Patience oF Joun Morton.” 
Mary Dillon. World's Work for July. 
Tue Most Interestinc Men I Ever Mert, II. — 


Count Totstoy. With portrait. William T. 
Stead. Christian Endeavor World (8 ec.) for 
June 16. 


ByORNsTJERNE ByOrnson. Harper's Weekly (13 ¢. ) 
for June 11. 

Tue Passinc or “O. Henry.” 
Harper’s Weekly (13 c.) for June 18. 
Tue Death oF GOLDWIN SMITH. 
Harper's Weekly (13 ¢.) for June 18. 


With portrait. . 
With portrait. 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 


William Dean Howells and his daughter, 
Miss Mildred Howells, have sailed for 
Europe. Mr. Howells engaged an extra 
stateroom as a workshop and study, so that 
he might utilize the time of the transatlantic 
voyage in finishing some uncompleted work, 
and so have an uninterrupted holiday in 
Europe. 





Mrs. Kate Douglas Wiggin. has returned 
from Europe, and is at her summer home in 
Maine. 

Harold McGrath and Mrs. McGrath have 
returned to their home in Syracuse from a 
trip around the world. 

Ndrman Hapgood, editor of Collier's 
Weekly, has taken: for the summer Hazel- 
ridge, a fine old country estate in Surrey, 
England. Justus Miles Forman, the novel- 
ist, is with him. 

Frederic Remington left an estate valued 


at $54,660. 


A national memorial to Edward Everett 
Hale—a portrait statue of heroic size—is to 
be erected in Boston. Subscriptions will be 
received by the Boston bankers, Kidder, 
Peabody, & Co. 


Frank H. Sweet, of Augusta county, Va., 
has been fined $50 for using the mails for 
fraudulent purposes. He plagiarized one of 
“©. Henry’s” stories, and. sold it to the 
Short-Story Publishing Company, of Bos- 
ton, as his own. 


Among Moffat, Yard, & Co.’s most im- 
portant books next fall will be “The Life 
and Letters of Edmund Clarence Stedman,” 
by Laura Stedman, the poet’s  grand- 
daughter, for ten years his literary secretary. 
This work, some portions of which have ap- 
peared in Harper's Magazine, will be pub- 
lished in two volumes, with sixteen illustra- 
tions. 
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In an essay of 100 pages, published by A. 
C. McClurg & Co., William Morton Payne 
summarizes the literary achievement and 
personal career of Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson. 


Lilian Whiting has completed her edito- 
rial work on the memoirs and letters of 
Louise Chandler Moulton, and the volume 
will be issued in the fall by Little, Brown, & 
Co., under the title of “ Louise Chandler 
Moulton, Poet and Friend.” 


The Putnams will shortly publish a new 
edition of William Swan Sonnenschein’s 
standard work of reference, “The Best 
Books,” bringing this excellent reader’s 
guide practically up to date. The work will 
be published in three parts, which may be 
obtained separate!y, divided as follows: 
Part I., Theology, Mythology, Folklore, 
and Philosophy; Part II., Society, Geog- 
raphy, History, and Antiquities ; Part III., 
Science, Medicine, Literature, and Philology. 
The whole work will include more than 
100,000 titles. 


After thirteen years of preparation, John 
Spargo’s “ Karl Marx, His Life and Work,” 
is published by B. W. Huebsch. 

John Adams Thayer, late vf Everybody’s 
Magazine, has written his autobiography. 
He calls it “Astir: A  Publisher’s Life 
Story.” Mr. Thayer has been connected 
with the Ladies’ Home Journal, the 
Delineator, and the Munsey publications. 
His book is issued by Small, Maynard, 
& Co. 

G. K. Chesterton has written a critical 
essay on the character and genius of Wil- 
liam Blake, which will appear in the early 
autumn in Duckworth’s Popular Library of 
Art, imported by EF. P. Dutton & Co. A 
study of Hogarth, by Edward Garnett, will 
be published in the same series. 


Henry B. Harris, the New York theat- 
rical manager, wants to know who wrote 
the play called “ A Matter of Money,” which 
was submitted to him some time ago. Hav- 
ing decided to put it on the stage. he finds 
that the author’s name and address were 
not put on the manuscript, and the wrapper 
in which the sheets arrived is missing. No 
one in the office knows who sent the play. 


Walter Pulitzer intends to take up the 
memoirs of hisMate father, Albert Pulitzer, 
and to complete them with the aid of nu- 
merous documents collected. These me- 
moirs, he says, “will reveal a new and in- 
teresting phase of American journalism.” 


The New York Herald will pay $2,000 to 
any artist whose idea for a full-page comic 
feature drawn by himself is adjudged to be 
the best submitted in a competition which 
will remain open until October 1. This 
competition will be open to all the artists 
of America, and amateurs as well as pro- 
fessionals are requested to submit their 
ideas. The competition is expected to pro- 
duce a feature as funny as “Uncle Mun” 
and as original as “The Tiny ‘ads,” 
running in the Sunday Herald. 


Everyland “( West Medford, Mass. ), the 
new magazine for boys and girls, offers $50, 
first prize, and $25, second prize, for the best 
story of foreign missions, and $so, first 
prize, and $25, second prize, for the best 
story of home or city missions offered be- 
fore October 1. These stories must be 
stories, not sermons or descriptions, must 
be for girls and boys between ten and six- 
teen, must not contain more than 4,500 
words, and should be illustrated if possible 
with sketches or photographs. 

The Maryland Anti-Saloon League is 


offering prizes for essays on the liquor ques- 
tion. The first prize is $250. 


now 


For its department headed “ Personali- 
ties,’ Hampton’s Magazine (New York) 
wants well-written sketches of from 500 to 
1,000 words about interesting men and 
women in all parts of the country who are 
doing big things worth while, and will pay 
liberally for suitable sketches and photo- 
graphs. 

A selection from Mrs. Craigie’s literary 
correspondence is being made by her father, 
John Morgan Richards, and will be pub- 
lished in the fall. 

John H. Ingram has finished the biog- 
raphy of Chatterton on which he has long 
been at work, and it is promised for early 
publication. 
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Every Woman's Magazine, New York, 
has been incorporated with a capital of 
$50,000 by John H. Wright, Margaret Disch, 
and Nicholas A. Gaspard. 


The Bard is a new English periodical 
“established by the Human Epic Society for 
the Awakening and Encouragement of Epic 
Poetry.” 


The Unitarian Sunday School Society has 
changed its Sunday school paper from a bi- 
weekly to a weekly, and its name from Every 
Other Sunday to Every Sunday. Every 
Sunday will be a four-page paper, issued 
from the first Sunday in October to the first 
Sunday in June, inclusive. 

Carpentry and Building, of New York, for 
more than thirty years the most popular and 
practical publication of its kind, will now 
be known as the Building Age.° 

The example of Vogue and the Ladies’ 
Home Journal in changing from monthly to 
semi-monthly issues is to be followed by 
Country Life in America, which will become 
a semi-monthly beginning in November. 
The plan is to issue mid-morth special 
numbers which will devote themselves to va- 
rious subjects, such as country living, gar- 
dening, bungalows, aerial navigation, etc. 


Rev. Thomas J. Campbell, S. J.. will take 
charge of the Roman Catholic weekly, 
America, published by the Jesuit Fathers, by 
the order of the father-general of the Jesuit 
Order, whose home is in Rome. 


Accompanying «a presentation copy of 
“Carlyle, the First Forty Years,” which is 
announced for sale, is a letter which shows 
Froude’s feeling about his history of 
Carlyle : “I take no pleasure in it. The 
bequest to me has brought with it little but 
perplexity and vexation, has cost me many 
friends, and has probably shadowed over 
what remains to me of life.” 


The Circle Publishing Company, of New 
York, publisher of the Circle Magazine, at 
its annual meeting of stockholders recom- 
mended to the directors the issuance of 
$300,000 of debenture bonds, the funds from 
their sale to be used in improving the maga- 
zine and its busin2ss. 


The Burr McIntosh Monthly has sus- 
pended publication. Among other maga- 
zines which have recently discontinued are 
the Bean Pot Magazine ( Boston ), the Auto 
Magazine, the Catholic Mirror, the Tatler, 
the Waverley Magazine, the Western World, 
and the Western Home Journal. 

The Literary Magazine Company, of Des 
Moines, Ia., has suspended business. Its 
liabilities are said to be about $17,000 and its 
assets $15,000. The company issued the 
Literary Magazine, a Sunday magazine sup- 
plement for newspapers. 

A petition in bankruptcy has been filed 
against the publishers of the Travel Maga- 
zine (New York). The liabilities are 
$36,000, and the assets consist of accounts, 
$3,000, and good will, estimated at between 
$5,000 and $15,000. 

Schedules in bankruptcy of the Paris 
Modes Company (New York), publishers 
of Paris Modes and Paris Fashion Plates 
and Patterns, show liabilities of $405,039 and 
assets of $23,417. 

L. C. Page & Co. are now at 53 Beacon 


street, Boston. 


Sidney Webster died at Newport May 30, 
aged eighty-two. 

Mary Elizabeth Dewey died in Boston 
June 2, aged eighty-eight. 

Edward Jenkins died in London June 5, 
aged seventy-two. 

William Sydney Porter (“O. Henry”) 
died in New York June 5, aged forty-two. 

Goldwin Smith died in Toronto June 7, 
aged eighty-six. 

Mrs. Alice Le Plongeon died in New York 
June 8, aged fifty-eight. 

Sir George Newnes died at Lynton, Eng., 
June 9, aged fifty-nine. 

Albert White Vorse died at Staten Island 
June 15, aged forty-four. 


John Austin Stevens died at 
R. I. June 16, aged eighty-three. 


Thomas Hitchcock (“Matthew Mar- 
shall”) died in New York June 20. aged 
seventy-eight. 


Newport, 





